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records of exhibitions of lent objects.2 On 
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| tne lebt ¢ the me mbers of Th 
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Anbatie rtistic interest (one which for 
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of the most competent lovers of art). t 
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forms of helmets in a way which, so 


as we know, has nevet been attempted 
fore, i. e., to exhibit the development of 1 
helmet and indicate the 
an orderly wayv—vi 


appearance ol 


various forms In 


much as animals appear in evolutional p 
oression in the history of naturt 

it is the more interesting to fill up the 
collection of helmets, 1f 


in our OWN 


no better reason than that 


our 


series 15 


LTROPOLIIAN 


lal 


ro 


Indeed 


Paps 


lor 
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of the Coloman family; barbutes by thi 


Milanese Missaglia, an early member of 
whose famous clan may well have made the 
basinet with dog-faced visor now exhibited; 
two fine English helmets from the Green 
wich workshop All objects, it may finally 





| LM} 
ready extraordinarily complete; we havi 
deed, over three hundred carefully ch 
specimens in our. gallery nd with t 
present additions Wt should b¢ ible to of 
ur visitors a display which in point 
completeness 1S prob bly oun hi 


we have Oo include in ou 


tion objec 


aimed t 
ts of high quality, whose beat 
will make clear, 
that the ancient 
place among the art 


this 


even to the casual Visit 
armorer Ov 


Ists Oo long ago 


connection one notes the 
he Venet 
Milanese headpic 
de Negroli: 


holer; several casques made by 


lan Morosini 


‘ce embossed by Paulus 


1550 


casque of 1 


, , 
a salade, DV Seus 


probably 


upied a higl 


sumptuou 


membd¢ 


r loan colle 


rs 


be mentioned, are exhibited as “borrowed 
from members of The Armor and Arm 
Club’’—names of individual owners are not 
elven, Save in two instan loseph F. Wid 
R¢ 1590 
. pp ve 
(lui 1\ {yy I? r ris 
Ww exhib ) will opened on | 
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FXHIBITION OF CASTS OI 
GREEK SCULPTURE 


During the last fifty vears our store of 
original Greek sculptures has been immeas 
Whereas int 


we had largely to form out 


urably increased 


1¢ old days 
ews of Greek 
sculpture from later Roman 


COPtTes now 
the need of this has grown less and less; for 
we have of all CPO. hs representative pieces 
of original workmanship which we can en- 
jov without the constant effort of translat- 
ing Roman works into Greek creations 
This is particularly true of archaic art 
Since the discovery of the famous Persian 
“dump heaps’’ on the Akropolis, the exca 
vations at Delphi and at C] 


manv important casual finds in Italy and 


rewritten 


u | nd our knowled 
Greek sculpture have thus been rapidl 
progressing, the collection of casts in this 
Museum has sadly lagged behind. Since 
ts formation thirty or forty vears ago we 
have sporadically acquired a few pieces; 


Dut no attempt has been made to keep up 
to dat SO gradually out collection had 
needs of the 


become inadequate for the 


yresent-day student \nd this was serious 
however much we may 


' 
lor plaster casts 


them for their unattractive surface 


abus« 
and texture, are after all our only tools for 
the proper realization of sculpture; espe- 
cially in this country where we have as 
vet but few outstanding Greek origi 
Good photographs may help greatly, but 
flat picture can never adequatel 
statue in the round 

In order to meet this situation we hav 
lately 


cently discovered statues and reliefs, con- 


bought a few available casts of r 
fining ourselves to pieces of great impor- 
limited. We 


are planning to show these casts later with 


tance, as our space here ts so 
the rest of the collection in their new ex- 
hibition galleries, B 33-42; but since this new 
installation will necessarily be delayed for 
some time, it has seemed advisable to show 
some of them in the Room of Recent A¢ 
cessions during the summer months. The 
selection includes four of the Akropolis 
Maidens (Nos. 674, 675, 079, O80 with its 


104 


a male head (No. 680), 
Nos OO7 and 700 all 
the “Phei- 
\kropolis; 


lower part No OOO 
i horse and a ridet 
from the Persian dump heaps; 


dian” head trom the 


the two 
discovered in Athens: 
\ntiope group from thx 
pediment of the temple of Apollo Daphne- 
Eretria; the head of Atalante 


which since its discovery has 


statue bases recently, 


the Theseus and 


phores at 

from lTegea 
and the relief 
of an athlete from Sunium. 
these casts have been colored by E. Gil- 


liéron of Athens: notably the 


mysteriously disappeared 
Several of 


a pieces found 
\kropolis. When these were dis- 


covered in the 8o’s of the last century 
they still retained much of their brillant 


on the 


paint, which has since to a considerabk 
extent disappeared. M. Gilhéron’s father 
had made careful sketches soon atter their 
discovery, and it 1s from these sketches that 
the colors on our casts have been repro- 


luced They demonstrate once again how 
ereatly color add d to the appearance ol a 
Greek statue; how much the variegated 


borders and ornaments, the reddish han 


eves, and lips, and the occasional solid 
washes on the chitons enhanced the effect 
of the whole For the study of colored 
sculpture, therefore, in which there 1s so 


much interest today, these pieces are in- 


valuable They show us how bright reds 
j 


n be used, not 


greens, browns, and blues ca 
crudely but harmoniously, especially if we 
sunlight 


otf Athens where white, undifferentiated 


figures in the bright 


picture the 


Ihe sculptures here shown are so we 
a description 1s unnecessary. 
For the many who have not had the good 
fortune to see the originals in the museums 
of Athens and Chalkis they 
reveal: and the few who know the originals 


have much to 


an recall thereby their vivid first impres- 
sions, and transform the plaster into marbk 
in their minds. To all of us it will be a 
source of pleasure to study the formal ren- 
dering of folds by the archaic Greek artist, 
his methods of modeling hair and face and 
body, and his treatment of relief; and to 
ourselves the grandeur and 
hough we 


discern for 
sensitiveness of this early art. 
may find many faults in details of repre- 
sentation, which any skilled artist of today 
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could avoid, we shall discover that in their 
quiet poses and lovely contours, in thei 


unified planes and decorative renderings 


they have a beauty which 1s independent 
1 


of representational corr 


tness; for it 1s 


derived trom an understanding of the 


fundamental 
which is much more importat 


rendering of details 


requirements of the art of 


sculpture 
than the realist 
Since Wwe art 
ilwavs of this realiza 
tion—that natur 


does not 


become art 
merel\ by being faith 
fully copied in. ston 
or bronze, but first 
and foremost by being 
translated into an ar 
tistic conception —we 


an learn much trom 


WOrks ol 


Mort 


over, as precursors of 


hese earls 


the Greeks. 


the later achieve 
ments of Greek sculp 


Lnesses 


tors and as Wi 


of their long, hard 
struggles to conquer 
representational dift 
culties they are of 


great intellectual in 
terest. 


ee |: ee Oa 


JACOB EPSTEIN 
ASTUDY IN TRI 
MENT OF SURFACI 


The character of the finish which 
sculptor feives to the surltace ol his créa 


is Obviously one of the most important 


forces determining both the instinctive and 
deliberate reactions of the observer to the 
would we b 


Milo if its sur 


object. How differenth 

Impressed by the Venus de 
face had been left roughly finished by thi 
sculptor, or by the head of An 


Soldier by Epstein (which the Museum has 


\merical 
recently acquired) were it treated with the 
surpassing smoothness of the Venus Ihe 
great sculptor is always aware of the va 
rious means with which he can 


Impression that he has chosen lhe signi 
if 





\1- BY JACOB 


ficances of material, mass, line, and color 
at, but no less potent than these is 
haracter ot surface In that it must vari 
to a certain extent with the material, the 
sculptor is not wholl 


master over his sur 


face. It depends upon his technique, which 
of course, must be adapted to the material 
ind to his particular portravalofthe subject 
Surface treatment plays a more consider 

able part in determin 


effect of the 


object on the obsery 


ing the 


subject 
matter does in deter 


mining tne 
The preal 


surface 
sculptor 
strives for a perfect 
relation between sub 
ject and surface and 
having achieved this 
relation, he may bi 
certain that 


YOne a long wav [to 


lol consideration ol 

ne dit} ren types Ol 

surface treatment 

ind in examples of 

AN ILDIER subject and = surface 
EPS N superbly related In 
hose « S SCI Ipt res 

which Epstein has conceived in an ab 
Stract fashion he has understood the af 
finity of smoothness itself to abstraction 
nd particularly to tl geometric phas 
of abstraction in which he has so often in 
dulged lo this category m be assigned 
the Mother ae ld I Ven 1S nd 
the Doves It 1s bevond limits of the 
n J on to ce eo ne of these 
hree sculptures wit ts I finished 
otherwise tl smoothly, so wedded ts this 
tvpe of treatment to the sculptor’s inter- 


if his subject Whether or not 


one may like these creations ts matter 
concerning only the individual In either 
Instance, hows r. there must be a con 








her n be no chat un Is here before the observer, and supported 
co omp Imission Of en by the dramatic genius of a great sculptor 
rmol mbodyvit n inevitabilit P. R 
1 ' two types of INSCRIPTIONS IN THE CLASSI- 
ppear in E-pstein’s wor Ithoug| CAL COLLECTION 
, : I} , pe has b | number of Greek and Latin Inscrip- 
insider nee finished sculp tions in America 1s small, and their charac- 
ire he { r relativel mportant; consequently 
An Amer c l s iy {dit to the classical collection of 
- lL, +} rfac 1) four inscribed bronze plates,' three of which 
ia npeat met: have some historical significance, 1s very 
<T 1 T T Dp Y | I 
finish wv nore tl ner Q) of these inscriptions, and that 
caren nstr , ey < he least interesting, 1s Gree It records 
In sor , The D he dedication of ft bv one Agathopous 
of Hamilto | Hat e tw 1 OF Graptos, t e god Serapis, an 
tvpes of , nd 1 ' Egypt tv Whose worship was intro- 
used eff mbinatior duced into the Hellenic world through the 
The ten per ' r influence o Ptolemies in the late 
broadly tr aT , ' fourth and the early third century B. ¢ 
olvine 1 seit 1d powers of the Ihe formula is inscribed on a small plaque 
Iptor sais) 7 Fricig yf  plerced with two holes at the upper corners 
nerfection or excel , meticulous nd thr ong the lower edge. Bronze 
workmanshiy ' ; rather ings to which p 4 a chain of braided 
sorry ideal _ leals often se wire ar tached still remain in the holes 
naemi 0 7 e bolsterin t the top, and there is ar n one of the 
whatever ' ' 1} ppal wer hol showing that the plaque was 
labor of a polis] -_ Batchad esis ntended to | nctuary, and 
ce r hat there is 1 all probabil the vas suspended 
here no in tie ssarily superio rom it [he inscription, which extends 
rtuc by P face which r bot! lows the usual formula 
has in truth « t n wr SSes ATAQOO E PATTI 
mong thos hose ad mn to Nik TTOY lf ANEOH 
ible ““habokuism t yl p TTO Ke 
fessional miscallin 
In Epstein’s C] 1 \mer \ hopous S (sraptos led ted 
soldier the rough plas sul ec W his} tO Serapis 
chose is inevitabl orouc} ( \nother inscription, connected with a 
even thou it time ( n re Roman cult relates to a Vestal fig. 3). On 
Doubt as to the reason for a roughness o1 one side o bronze plate pierced with two 
the sculpture when in nature par lar holes for the insertion of nails are the words: 
spot would be smooth ts swept aw by tl ELAVIAL BLICIAI 
power and the real leal of the et! IRGINIS] VIESTAI 
semble. There is here no meticulousness but MAXIMA] 
also no lack of painstak I directed towards IMMUN] 
the effect desired d I iled ) rt 11 
markable spontan | soul of this 
serious, strong man. bi mtronted witt Between th two V’s, which are much 
the horrors of war or cognizant with them larger than the other characters, is a 
Seek roughly circular mark left by some object 
stairway in Gallery D Exhibited in the Eighth Room, Case | 
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now broken away, probably a lead seal. 
Another plaque exactly similar to this, 
with the exception of one letter, 1s in the 
Vatican Library. 


the spelling 


Where our plaque has 
‘immunis,” the Vatican in 


SiSOVIN RIG 
PPRIER EOL 





MILITARY 
DIPLOMA, EXTERIOR 
scription has “wimunis.” The purpose of 
the tablets is not known. 
munis’ 


lhe word “im 
probably refers to exemption from 
some torm of taxation; the meaning of the 
phrase “‘in 1ugo,”” literally “in the yoke,” 
is not understood Three other 
tablets of this kind 
are in Rome, but none 
of them contains the 


bronze 


phra “in 1ugo. 
ins ol hens refer to 
Vestals, the third to 
a lady of the imperial 
house.’ The high po- 
sition of the Vestals 
and especially of the 
eldest of the six, the 
Vestalis Maxima. or 
“Great Vestal,”’ nat- 





the House of the Vestals, and two others 
which are now lost were discovered in the 
sixteenth century) These statues were 
presented by members of her family and 


other persons in gratitude for favors. One 





MILITARY 
INTERIOR 


of the inscriptions can be dat 
lity in the year 247 A. D., showing that 
she was in middle life at about that time 
he two remaining inscriptions are mill 
[hese tablets, of which onl 
hundred examples are known 
record the grant ol 
Roman cit 


d with prob 
abl 


tary diplomas 


a lew over 


izenship 
and the right of lega 


marriage (connubium 


to discharged veter- 
ans of foreign birth 
In giving this the em- 


peror published 


names of all the veter 
ans entitled to thes: 


privileges at that tim 


urally led to the be- were included Fach 
stowal of special fa- FIG. 3. INSCRIBED BRONZE PLATI veteran received 
vors and honors by copv of the law, fol 


the emperors, in addition to the unusual 
privileges decreed by law and custom. The 
Great Vestal Flavia Publicia undoubtedl\ 
enjoved much esteem during her service 
No fewer than_ six 


bases for 


inscribed 
portrait-statues in her honor are extant in 
Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, VI', 214 


Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, VI', 214 


2149, 2149. 


lowed by his name only, and these copies 


on bronze plates are occasionally found in 
Various parts of the Roman world. The 
are known as diplomas t 
composed of two tablets of bronze folded 
together nd istened b Wire passing 
through perforations lhe wire wer 
iled o1 e outer side oft thi let wit 
the seal Uf even WI ses nect i! 
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Station 
ragment 
- ets 1t re 
Marines 
1 sailors are rare, and the published ex 
{ ] 1,4} { | 
Nples ¢ er from ours In having the word 
mit Vert Served as Marines) where 
) ] i j 
UTS iS S Cd, OF Serve 
’ 
s sailors ind class of tl 
] l 
p) ( Irireme (ship having four Danks 
( I yamed Ops, if this restoration 
] 7 
rr ihis name is known to have ber 
sed [Or Xerls ship having x banks 
t 
| Ot oars nad ery. prot bl was not n- 
COMMO! 
\nother pONL Oo iterest s the nam 0 
+} mn nil ) \ rely f ry } t 
) 1\de] revious no pret ( 
Dr or nt et } < } ' nown for Ira 
} 1 
S relgn, Dut () tus \\ ! S turbo 
| }P ' ft} 
was governor of Dac nd Pat witl 
the title of prefect of Egypt, under H 
drian, and 1s mentioned 1n an inscriptior 
S praetorian prefec [here are references 
a) SO cer in itera t md n WO eCX- 
] 
tant inscriptions (t seems at least poss 
ble th our inscription reters to the san 
| t | | 1 ry 
person or inthe s le of pre ire Os 
Of the TleetS ranked lowest wl pra 
; + lA +l + { 
Lorian prelect Nelda tne nhighes 1 } iT 
the prefect ol } OVpt St od next below hin 





officer Who had served undet lraran ni 
been advanced from the command o 


| ' 
fleet to one ot the highest prefectures Db 
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REFLECTIONS UPON 
EXHIBITION OF THI 
PHE BOOK 


THE 
ARTIS O| 


Mort 
about, a small boy several little- 
known parts of South America with a party 


years ago than one likes to think 


went to 


of hard-headed engineers who were looking 
for various things, among which was cer- 
understood 


tainly not culture as it 1s 


n 
some other places where he has since so- 


ven the lad was aware of that 
was therefore very much puzzled 


noticed that, at 


journed. 
an 1 he 


ui it 
town they 


when he every 


came to, the oldest and hardest-headed of 
the group asked tor two things first of all 
the names of the political leaders in th 


community and the addresses of the best 


book shops I he eas 


enough to understand, but why the 


shops 


imidly, asked the reason, and got an an- 
swer Which he has never forgotten. ‘‘ Be- 
1use Vou can tell more in less time about 


icommunity by the kinds of books it owns 


ind reads than in any other known wa‘ 
when it came to that bo 


plan and arrange the Museum’s present 


ial Exhibition of the Arts of the Book 


hat casual answer given by an electrician 
1a dirt smelly, tropical inn provided 


um witl more tood tor thought than anv- 
thing he had ever read in a book or heard 


rom the mouths of professed bookmen 
Looked at trom the old engineer's point 
View hat exh bit on S not so muecl 


Nians { 
conection Ol 


commentary upon the history of European 


civilization during the last thirteen cen 


unies. What books do men delight to 
beautity, and in what wavs do thev go 
about their self-imposed tas} \ Cuvier 


of books could reconstruct a society from 
its beautiful could tell us 
example, that the Golden 
different from. th 
of Hours made for Maximilian 


both of them had so little in common with 


volumes, and 
why it was. for 
Gospels Was SO Book 


|, and why 


the Chansons de La- 


the Gutenberg Bible, t 
borde, or the Physiologie de la Portiére, or 
themselves. W< 


things books 
} 


different 


last three 


all all 


they are 


these 


among 


these but in reality 


very things, so different 


TROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF 


100 


ART 


that it 1s all but impossible to find a com 


mon denominator for them o 


mere fact that each 1s composed of 
vellum or paper 
contains words and pictures. 


| \ . 
OUCX-WIS¢ 


bound 

| ney are as 
are the Niagara, the 
Kill van Kull, and a drinking-glass 


different as Gorge at 
which contain water 
man would for 


ing together 


moment think of classit 


The only way of getting at an under 
standing of ‘‘the book’’ 1s through col 
sideration of its function, as well as fron 
thinking about its looks and possibly abou 
Its contents; because it 1s their function 
Which after all is the thing that mak 
books what the re ill at tne mo 
available indices to men’s minds and dt 
sires \s is true in so many other matters 
however. the function can hardl De COl 
ceived apart trom the 1 | 1 I 
hat fulfils it, sinc ften pp tha 
the latter I tes Ss well Ss itil s n 
tion \nd just be of this the ¢ 
rep ed, parrot-like s en 
earliest books are the finest o | S Ol 
the goreatest of the absurdities wi [ Pp. 
S reasoned Opt ms {) S her 
Wa Ol giving comparati\ es 
which have nothu mmon \ 


said the statement th len 
well with ovsters was D1 orm 
conter | Os ( | 
ments 

It is hard to thin P 
for Blanche of Castik 1S lo 
son, resplendent in zure | id 
being Don 1} the odd ] ( ( 
Char wit! Ss cal ssly pr \ 

t< nil 1 lrab | t rap |) y 
s also a book, and an unthu ympat 
son of the two can bi | ! 
th in rto one <¢ to bo hy \ 
ing color of the Ps | I luxur i! 
finement, the fact that ther other | 
I ts al quit na ri S t 
qualit hat comes I 
touched | Saint Lo I 1 " 
Joinville compared thi ect reigi 
upon France to that o vho b 
tified his manuscript with | 

I] conspire to rem ( I I | ] 
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mMenoy | ! ( ChHig I 
nd.in iT \ | 1} ) 
+ oo : : = 
i i { ik 
ess neve! | of more in 
portance The t tw t 1 f 1t! I ri 
mther St ques S only memor ( 
! Wtion ti e 7 Dot 
Philippe’s n ( I 
VIOUS! Me | 1M ad na ( 
Titi ( Vhict 1 ure nN 
more in existence; and there can b 
loubt which of the two re remar| 
ble thing, the more desirable possessio 
B Lt ther ire otnel pe nts ¢ ew lus 
that Psalter doubtless aided Sau ouls b 
omilorting nd <¢ ti his n l 
CV WHIIE¢ upon Nis rusadt ( 
DOOK W S itsel I sad ( ( eC ce C 
' P : ~~ al 
tiest W rs in th I Ye 
nd humat ! sm W hw { I 
est of 1 last ntut ontributi 
Iwilizatio 1 ol wl I 
Droniise I ( | i ny? 
@) lous S exploll : na I 
\tr \lso 1 this st n eit nhs 
‘ 
POLLCI \\ Hd De I \ ( | 
i t} Daumier was oO 
rie: 

ill equal ot tn n wh min ris Wi 
> . ] 44 ] + } , 5 tIT ? 
embellished Lady Blanche’s volum« ol 

, } ] ] | | | ‘ 
there can be little doubt that in th n 
1] f «+L ‘ ¢ 
come Daumier will fill one of the er s 
1 { ‘ | ] {} 
pages in the history of a1 Phe real differ 
‘ ; , : 
ence between the two books lies precisely in 
their so different function—which in realit 
makes any comparison impossibk 
Somewhere in one of his little-know! 
1 1 {-\¥ h , ark } ro it { 
notes Tor ne ectures Which finall oun 
form in his great history of France, Mich 
let says that the real meaning of the inven 
tion Of printing was that thencelorth m 
ind was to be seated in perpetual council 


one, could reach only the most limited 
| ) 4 i] tiny ly hy ! t 
1k ( ing aimos nval DI DeCaAUse O 

' nm and : er a Say ee ee 
COST, AN AaudlIence thal Was NOL particula4ri 


nterested in either books or ideas, that took 
} 


out its feeling for 1 
luxurious pieces of furniture and not 
thins 


s meant for work in 
[he earliest printed books, those that ar 
always so fondly praised, were cast as much 
as possible in the mould of the manuscript 


and the greatest of all things in the his- 


lem in treating them as 


ry of printing was not its invention, any 
nore than the birth of a genius 1s the most 
vent in his career, but the real- 

mn Which came subsequently that here 
was something which could be utilized to 
In all the books 
Ipon the history of printing it 1s Customary 
to find statements about the rapid falling 
off in artistic merit that took place in 
And as 


rule this lamentation, for such it 1s, 1n- 


King promptly alter 1500 


creases with the passing of time until finally 

has come to be accepted that the history 
if printing is merely the story of one long 
nd steadil increasing decadence that 
e in the time of the 
particular writer, whoever he is. Not until 
some men in England in the 1890’s began 
to make books that were furniture for 
w and not tools for the many did the 
istorians find any reason tor changing ther 


lugubrious tune. But the interesting thing 


ll is the t that skill in printing 

has never fallen off-—-at has had to adapt 
self to the great fundamental change 
brought about by the understanding that 
end of prin was mM ‘beautiful’ 
00ks It powerful books and that the 


power of a piece of printing was to be 
gauged by its circulation among the people 
knew how, the printers 


stopped making Gutenberg Bibles and be- 


ran to make pocket editions, and popular 
ones popular prices lo compare early 


Mainz or Ulm printing with that done by 
Whittingham for Pickering 1s like solemnly 


comparin the King of Portugal's state 
oach with the modern motor car. It sim- 
ply shouldn’t be attempted by men who 


value their reputations for seriousness 

[he fact 1s, and it is a very simple one, 
that books, with their contents, literary, 
|, decorative, and typographical, 
ymplex and marvelous things 
that have ever been produced by the hands 


f 


only things made by them 
that to anv material extent partake ot the 
same qualities that differentiate men trom 
mere objects. They are living things with 
character and a mysterious force which not 
transmits thought and emotion of 
every kind but which actually forces men 


to action. Not so much objects to have 
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opinions about, they are themselves opin 
ions--and, when looked at en masse, the 
most easily tangible of all the things which 
constitute the thinking background of hu- 
manity. Inthem are stored up for imme 
diate reference the experiences and the as 
pirations of them that have GONE before, the 
unconscious memories of which are th 
most potent part of our reactions to lite and 


the world 


MUSEUM OF ARI 


but one may legitimately wonder whether 


was actually more a period 


there 
which put the texts of its religion in such 


t 


shape that they could not be read except in 


meeting assembled and then by one man 


only, or in the periods in wl se text 
were In every house and hand, and I 
Zt and shapt that the ould be read east 
n the private moments of day and night 
ne sees a marvelous bindin the final 












































Here one cannot take the purely aes 
thetic attitude without being immediatel 
convicted ot 


sidestepping implications, of 


avoiding the real issues, for here as nowhere 


else has humanity known how to give Its 
fullest expression in the smallest compass 
The old texts 
Bible or of Homer or Virgil 
to the 
all periods, 
have decked them out and beautified them 


whether they be those of the 
continue to tall 
men and the women of all kin 


and by the wav in which thei 


those men and women are to be known 


lhe Golden Gospe ls or the Mainz Psalter 
was not for use-—it was for show, and it 
perhaps worth thinking about that thes 


books should have been selected for that 


purpose. People talk of the ages of faith, 
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CERAMIC COLOR NOTES IN OUR 
COLONIAL HOMES 


Our early inventories and newspaper ad- 


vertisements evidence the fact that that 
same recognition of the decorative value of 
pottery and porcelain which Lord Macau 
lay, in his Historv of England, attributed 
tothe advent of William and Mary 


here trom our early davs along with the 


existed 
appreciation of beautiful textiles, furniture 
and plat 


menced to have a history of its own, some ot 


Later on, as this country com 


the pottery and porcelain which came over 


here had a greatly added interest tn that 
] ar strong appeal to the Sense Of eral 
tude of many of those men who have mad 


our republic possibl as well as to those 
interested in the rapid development of thi 
new United States of America 


There is no question but that wooden 


dishes, platters, bowls, and cups furnished 
as a rule our seventeenth-century New 
England dining tables. However, ther 
was rtain amount of pewter and silver 
n the homes of the more well-to-do, and 
nventories oO whit) cups 1040 SIX 
small bhi lishes 1051 ten pieces « 
vhite earthen dishes’ (1652 ten painted 
arthen dishes’’ (1659), ““Dutch Earthen 


1061) indicate that the white and 
blue-and-white faience made in Holland 
and later on in England had a certain util- 
tarian vogue in our extreme northern col- 
onies. In our own New York, however, 


here is every indication that many of thos 
K’ang-hsi porcelains brought into Holland 
by the Dutch East India Company were ri 
exported here and made important color 


notes in the rooms of man n early New 


Ne pore un ¢ ( ed ers \ 
rming Hamptor is lle yn of | ‘ 
mages and oO ses vVhich houses rees 
ridges, and man S re depicted in outrage 
lat } f | 
us defiance « ‘ ws of persp 
shior y trivo 1 ineleg fast 
S ) WA 1 s thus s hy } 
ible Queen spread fast and wide In few 
vears almost everv great house in the kingdom 
ontained a museum of these grote sque baubles 
ven statesmen and venerais were not isham 
o be renowned as Judges O DOTS If ) 
nd satirists long oO I eC I ) if it 
1\ t l T 1 ’ ct T\ qi 


York 


home 


Steenwvct 


SEUN 


may 


In 1085, shows that 


were 


‘) 
flowered Cd 


nine 


Dor 


rthen 


Wn 


pots 


Varick, the widow of the n 
) ] + ‘ 
Reformed Dutch Congrega 
Island, left behind her (1695 
India cups, three East Inc 
(cheenie pots, one Cheente | 
S Iver TW OLASS( ) SES 
- 
pieces Of small China Wart 
babves nd one hundred 
pieces ol irl } 1 Ol 
bowls, jugs, flower pots, to 
(ther inventories indicat: 
sion of a hundred p S 
DOT ]  \ n r mn 
POrcelaln Was IM Ih I l 
| \ 
seventeenth- turv New \ 
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New England, too, had 
} 
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need and the inter n 
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the Boston News Letter of June 16, 1712 
Phe Ladies may have their choice of Silks 
fine T¢ Tables & lhe one hundred 
nd thirty-six teapots, probably imported 
or sale, in the estate (1085) of Jacob Ds 
lang hirurgeon of New York, were in 
ll probability Chinese and mostly of that 


. ) | . 11 Lh ] 
red unglazed porcelain, the 


| Oriental prot 
ype of those delightful, small, highly fi 
ished teapots, dainty and tasteful in desig 


{ 
made by the Elerses and their 





tion Chinese mar! 


Ihe use ot pottery had e lently becon 
general enough in New England Col 
onies to Warrant its sale by advertisement 
We note in the Boston News Letter 


September 


oO 
n 


n 


foll Wes, 


17, 1711, earthenware as part 


of a ships cargo”’ offered for sale, and in the 
same news sheet under dates of March 17 
1712, and February 16, 1713, the offeri 
for sale by Nicholas Roberts of “ Potter 
and ‘“‘Six Hogsheads of Earthenware S 
lea Pots &c.” Twenty vears later, the 


Boston papers note the introduction to our 


beautiful white salt-glazed 


people of that I 
the Museum 


ware of which has a small 
group along with “Tea setts of white, Blew 
and Japann’d Glass; with also all sorts of 
White, Brown and Blew stone and fin 
earthenware,” as well as “‘just imported 


from Holland all sorts of Dutch, stone and 





AN MI 


commencing to 
iV an important part 

In the second half of the next century we 
find salt-glazed wares, both whiteand enam- 
eled, still coming 
New 
‘Enghsh 


in, as well as the intro- 
York of the Whieldon 
lea-Pots ol 
flint 
japan'd, gilded and 

‘Earthenware of 


luction into 
brown china 
all sorts with a rais’d Flower” (1751 
Ware as tea CUPS &¢ 

flower'd teapots’’ (1752 
the best Sort from Bristol 
per 
I 


srown and Yellow cups, Dishes and Plates’ 


at sixteen shillings 
crate in Parcels 1752), ‘‘Crates of 


1752 
/ 


\pparently stoneware came itn 


crates usually and earthenware 1n_hogs- 
heads 

The following advertisement of Flores 
Bancker (New York, 1771) may enable us 
to picture many a dining-room of the 
period and as well stimulate the desire for 


quest among those interested in 
ghteenth-centurv English 


ceramics 


COPPER PLATED QUEEN'S 
VARI 
Dishes | I } 
Dre 1 bask S Wer pols e pr 
ea pots NUK pots, s r dishes, ca 
ers, bo Ss. & 
PLAIN QUEEN’S WARI 12 


Dishes, plates, tureens, fruit plate 
nd dishes, bread and fruit baskets 
e tureens, sauce boats, butter tubs 
l flower pots potting pots, cole 
pots pots, | k pots, sugar dishes 
ottec ps and saucers, bowls 
| ’ r 
S pitchers DICKIE stands ind 
‘ es rms, porrengers, botties and 
\ ry \ > { 
WHITE STONE WARE, viz 
Dishes, plates, tureens, bowls, mugs 
pitchers, bottles and basons, salts, cas- 
rs, Mustard pots, porrengers, butter 
bs, sauce boats, cups and saucers 
bli nd white, and enamelled 
COLLYFLOWER WARE, viz 
] Ty yeti milk nat ror 
1 ¢ pots lee pots liK pots, suga 
ishes bowls mugs Saits, mustard 
pots, and pi kle leaves 
Wedgwood ware printed by the transfer 
process 
*Salt-glazed ware was advertised as white flint 
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DELPI IX | 
1) 
X 
\ | ? 
WI eC mos at Die OS 
thy { ) 1 
i ivertised Were Trol ( 
we have evel er T 
] 
ish porcelain, te na ( 


trate mu I nil IVertised 1n ¢ 
New Yor lelp wspapers 
the decade pI I 0 \ ( 

RB m 

surnt cn DI ! O 
crings ¢ ( py cr por rs ! ( 

i] { 
on, as Well I } r ' ; 

»t! 7 { | { r 
mantk 1D ests ‘ ' ‘ 
1705 Compl Si 1 in I 

/ 

1707 burnt imag I O 
preatesl rict ornament } Ss 
figures, pairs al jar | Oo I 
Variet of the 1 tes ! I 
cCVer mported MsSistin Ol Matt p 
figures, pairs, setts, groups, beeckers ant 
jars 1771 Such documentary evidence 
and the knowledge of the existence of a tew 


heirlooms descending trom Colonial di 


warrant the Museum in using examples ot 


these superb English porcelains on table 


chests, mantelpieces, and wall brackets in 


our “‘ Marmion” and “‘ Powel”’ rooms, both 


of which were built toward the end of tl 
Colonial era 


()f the various pieces of white stonewat 


salt glaze) that it 1s proposed to disp 
our American Wing, the Porto Bello 
ware necessarily must have tl I 
\ - b had 1 
I t aT 


rest 1 \mer ns in tl ntimate rel 


I t tel to the naming ot 
Mlount Vernon, the Mecca of American his- 
torical pilgrimage, memorializing as it does 
the capture of Porto Bello, the great Span- 


Isthmus ot 


Panama. 
No tory of the English arms from the 


| 
land the enthusiast sed by this event 


Iwo hundred different medals were struck 


, 1°] ] 
t nt . ry ¢ } naval tiop 
rOr tWwel Cars | NSN NAVAL Prestige 


i | non the wane he Spaniards over- 


ran tl \mer n seas, discontent was rife 
Parliament. In 1737 Captain Edward 


Vernon, one of the opposition, declared that 





} SHIDS « ne | Vould ta 
) , 
| previous npreenabl 
I S Wo rs | r War was 
eh | ' 
\ rn Was I Cit \dn ral O ear 
' 
ron o ) hips, Oo 0 
\ d ! ! I ( S LWo- 
} old rol \n S rec 
} ] } . 
Oo} & ear ri ng ( 
. , 4 
rcommet! lw rs er Admit 
1 , 


eel rl f 1 d men 
nadtw t! sank roo] xpedition 
\\ ded saster t without weak- 
he pop resteen which its leader 
vas I \n ( I 1 ts quota 


to the land forces | Virginia troops 
were officered by Lawrence Washington 
who on his return to his lofty home on the 


of the Potomac, named it Mount 


Vernon lwelve vears later Lawrence 
Washington died, | ng his estate to his 
ounger brother 

| ) 

Phe ide he n ng of this Porto 

Bello ware 1s ascribed to Astbury; we find 
] = in 

l vert ed here rr sale is lal iS 1705 

The shapt and quaintly modeled em- 

. ntc< ' 1 | ul if t | trl 

ossMents © e DOW! Ilustratec re trl 

mphs ot ti potter s al 1 he depict th 

el lar rbor d nar by the lott 
} i] 

tles, Glor 1 St. Jeronimo, a land 

| . ‘ promont n the harbor b« 

ond which the Spanish gunboats are 1n 


ding [he six ships under full sail are in 


] | | ) \ ] rn , ‘ " 
evidence, also the doughty hero in the fore- 
eround of the conventionalized plan of the 
harbor he other side of the bowl con 
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in shapely cut letters, also in reliet 
the t manic legend 
THE BRITISH GLORY RI 
BY ADMIRAI eR Ht | 
PORTO BELLé rH 1 I 
( e€ 22. 17320 
It 1s proposed to create in the very fine 


Philadelphia room from the Powel Hous« 
h as existed in many an 


American home in those all-important days 


in atmosphere suc 


which just preceded the American Revolu 
tion. The politicalsky was ominous. The 
Pennsylvania Chronicle had just published 
1767) those “Letters 
Farmer by John Dickinson which wert 
reprinted in most of the Colonial news- 
papers and in book form ran to thirteen 
editions both at home and abroad. The 


ame newspapers were advertising engray 


ings “fit for American Farmers, lovers ot 


arts and their countr) Samuel Powel 
from whose sumptuotl hon the room 
came, later « \ patriot-mavor oO 
Philadelp| 

\mong the “burnt 1 s and figures 

rT 1) 1t] S a | Ow re T 
ported into America at this tim t seems 
entirely probable that there should hav 


been Chelsea-Derby statuettes of William 
Pitt, whose toast was drunk at every ban 
with those of John Wilkes, who 
was worshiped in America for his stand 


quet, along 


behalf of constitutional government in 
England and showered with gifts from 
our assemblies and patriotic individuals 


trait painted on order by Copley of a three-ve 


whose enthusiastic parents had giver 





me of Wilkes Barber 
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\ Chelsea-Derby statuette’ which must hay. 
had a peculiar interest to Philadelphians js 
that of Mrs. Catharine Macaulay, the his. 
torian, to whose authorship the Philadel- 
phia papers were ascribing the Letters of 
Junius, and whose writings were especially 
exempted from the operation of the Non- 
Importation Act of 17607. In this statuette 
Mrs. Macaulay is depicted leaning on th 
four volumes ot her History of England, 
which rest on the top of a pedestal, on the 
front of which 1s inscribed this quotation 
from her pen, ‘*Government a Power Dele- 
gated tor the Happiness of Mankind con- 
ducted by Wisdom, Justice and Mercy, 
On the base appear the words, “ American 
Congress. \nother interesting note on 
this statuette 1s the fact that there is in- 
scribed upon the side of the pedestal, along 
with the names of England’s great defend- 
ers of constitutional liberty, Sydney, Mil- 
ton, Hampton, Locke, and others, that of 
our own John Dickinson, who had _ been 
characterized in the House of Commons by 
Isaac Barré as “a man who was not only 
an ornament to his country, but an honor 
to human nature.” 
lhe most interesting of all of these Chel- 
sea porcelains, however, is the emblematic 
ip of Pitt receiving the gratitude of 
\merica [his inevitably recalls the tn- 
bute paid by the Rev. Jonathan Mavhew 
the New England 
Pitt from the midst of a rejoicing people 
lo you grateful America attributes that 


patriot, who addressed 


she is reinstated in her former Liberties 
\merica calls you over again her father; live 
long in health, happiness and honor; be it lat 
when you must cease to plead the cause ol 
liberty on earth.’ RR he oe 


Probably modeied 


i 
t 


lac 
son 
res] 


ey, 
‘ 
nur 








sthave | 
lians is} 
he his- 
iiladel- 
ters of 


ecially 


, Non- 








ituette 
on the 
gland, 
on the 
tation 
 Dele- 
| con- 
ercy,” 
erican — | 
te on | 
iS in- 
along a adel a pa as 
ofend- EXHIBITION OF WORK BY THE NEW YORK TRAINING SCHOOL FOR TEACHER 
, Mil- 
Nat ol 
been | ACCESSIONS AND NOTES 
ns by | 
only | Beguests. The Museum has received EXHIBITION OF POSTER The exhib 
honor a bequest of $50,000 under the will of — tion of posters on health subjects drawn b: 
William Sloane New York school children in the prize con 
Chel- test conducted by the American Child 
matic IN THE PRINT GALLERIES. [The exhibi Health Association, which was opened tin 
de ol tion in the Print Galleries illustrative of the Class Room B on June 19 for one week, wa 
e tri- history of etching, which was lately closed extended for a second weel In accord 
hew, , for rearrangement, has been reopened and — ance with the announcement of the term 
essed now occupies two galleries instead of three. of the contest, the nine schools of different 
‘ople: The first gailery illustrates the develop- grades producing the nine best posters 
that ment of the art to the time of Rembrandt Public Schools 86, 57, 158, 14, 40, and 17! 
rlles. and the second carries the tale down to Manhattan, 48 and 6 Brooklyn, and 96 
; live our own day. The exhibition will be on  Queens—received the awards of ten dollar 
tlate view through the summer each, and on account of the outstandins 
se olf excellence of the work submitted, the Asso 
H. MEMBERSHIP. At a meeting of the ciation decided to give an additional priz 


Board of Trustees, held June 9, 1924, of ten dollars to Public School No. 40 


Charles Allen Munn was declared a Bene- 
| factor of the Museum. The following per- \MERICAN SILVER.  Judgi 
sons, having qualified, were elected in their has added to his collection of American 


respective classes: Colonial silver and lent to the Museum a 


FELLOW FoR Lire, Miss Georgiana W. beautifully shaped two-handled cup madi 
Sargent. by Joseph Goldthwaite, a goldsmith of 
| CONTRIBUTING Member, Mrs. Wilton Boston, who was born there in 1700 and 
Lloyd-Smith. died at Weston, Massachusetts, in 1780 
SUSTAINING MemBers, Richard D. Brix- His chief work was in gold, and compara- 

ey, Joseph Brummer, William G. Pilgram. — tively few pieces of silver from his hands 

ANNUAL MEMBERS were elected to the have come down to us. Among them ar 

number of 85. the highly prized two-handled cups in th 
/ 179 
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